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Mme. Lisle and Mme. Loubens, about 1873 by Edgar Degas. Oil. 


— 
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Mme. Lisle by Degas. Pencil, 
crayon and eon buff paper. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


A DOUBLE PORTRAIT BY DEGAS 


Degas is still known to the public as the paint- 
er of the ballet. He made his first success with 
brilliant pictures of dancers in movement, 
arranging their “decomposition” rather than 
“composition” (the phrase is Berenson’s) in 
a manner new to Western art. But was the 
artist primarily interested in recording, as the 
camera records, a moment in the theatre? 
Not at all. He was seeking fluidity, grace, mo- 
tion, climax and pause—abstract qualities 
which he portrayed through groups of dancers, 
often contrasted with a single soaring figure of 
the premiére danseuse. To Mrs. Havemeyer, 
the passionate collector of his work, he con- 
fessed another desire: to paint form. For him 
a frieze of dancers took on the aspects of 
classical art; there was something “Greek” 
about these lithe, twisting bodies set in their 
inevitable rhythm. 


Published quarter! tember 15, N: ber 15, February 1, April 1, by The Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Avenve at Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Minois. tetmhene t 6-7080. Correspondence Pertaining to tion may be sent to the Museum Store at that address. Entered as second class 
matter April 5, 1951 (originally entered Janvory 17, 1918) at the Post Office at Chicago, Iill., under the Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section hea Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on June 28, 1918. Subscription for the Quar- 
terly $1.00 per year, free to members. Volume XLVI, Number 2 o 
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Today the originality of Degas’ ballet sub- 
jects has somewhat evaporated. The film and 
candid camera, while fulfilling his prophecies, 
have made them less surprising. We turn else- 
where in Degas and particularly to his por- 
traits. Here he shows himself an unsurpassed 
master. In addition to command of form and 
draughtsmanship, these are lit with the most 
delicate understanding. Here he is in line with 
the great psychological tradition of European 
portraiture, a tradition which stretches back 
through Ingres, Watteau and Clouet, to those 
Florentine masters he loved and emulated. A 
remarkable example has recently come into 
our collection, the portrait of Madame Lisle 
and Madame Loubens.' It is given in memory 
of Joseph T. Ryerson, long a devoted Trustee 
of the Art Institute, by Annie Laurie Ryerson. 

When Degas began painting he did a num- 
ber of portraits, most of them small canvases 
where he set down his own refined features 
on the faces of his family. He began with the 
incisive drawing of Ingres—his great idol— 
slowly building up his picture from sketches 
in the Neo-classical manner. But at once he 
shows a sensibility far removed from the hard, 
polished brilliance of Ingres. Here was mo- 
bility and a sensitive elegance. Here was 
nuance rather than objective, generalized 
vision. During the sixties and early seventies, 
Degas painted some of his masterpieces in 
this vein. They are all intimate, unofficial— 
Degas never accepted a portrait commission 
and he rendered these people in characteristic 
moments of action, revealing by a turn of 
head, the flutter of a hand, the twist of a body, 
their most hidden emotions. Even when his 
portraits grow larger and more sumptuous, 
Degas reveals a series of subtle impressions 
with his new grandeur. The Institute possesses 
one of the finest and most sober of these, The 


‘Oil on canvas, 3344 by 38% inches. It appeared in the 
first Degas Sale Catalogue (Paris, 1918, p. 57, Cat. No. 
105, reproduced). In 1921 it was purchased in France by 
the Detroit Institute of Arts and is reproduced in its 
Catalogue of Paintings, 1930, No. 55. The painting is 
also listed and reproduced in P. A. Lemoisne, Degas et 
son oeuvre, 1946, Vol. 2, No. 265. 
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Mme. Loubens by Edgar Degas. Charcoal, crayon and 
pastel on buff paper. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Head of Mme. Loubens by Edgar Degas. Detail 
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Uncle and Niece, where spontaneity and 
breadth are joined to his usual penetration. 
This is a picture of two of his Italian relatives 
and only Degas would have chosen the pose 
of the Uncle’s hand before his face or caught 
the poignancy of the little girl, recently or- 
phaned and shown in her unbecoming black. 
It is characteristic of Degas’ leaning on tradi- 
tion that, as John Rewald has discovered, the 
artist founded the motif of the child on a 
figure found in an altar by Perugino. 

After the war of 1870, and its tragedy for 
Parisian society, Degas withdrew from the life 
of the salons which he had frequented as a 
young man. He began to delve deeper into the 
spectacle of the theatre and night cafés. He 
lost much of his interest in the individual, 
only occasionally painting a portrait. These 
later works are all the more prized for their 
rarity though many like the Madame Lisle and 
Madame Loubens remain unfinished. 

By 1873 when he did this one, Degas had 
abandoned the linear touch of his earlier 
style. Though he made careful preliminary 
studies in charcoal, pencil, crayon and pastel 
of each of the heads? when he came to paint 
them, he employed a broad treatment which 
suggests rather than defines. The women sit 
in a dark, shuttered interior, full of shadows 
and deep colors. The extraordinary olive 
greens, dull lacquer reds, blues and golds take 
on the dim glories of oriental rugs and textiles 
which the artist loved and collected. The sub- 
dued richness, the sudden passage of pink 
flowers, the whole decorative scheme and sur- 
face remind one of Japanese scrolls and Chin- 
ese ancestor portraits—other passions of Degas 
from which he derived a special vitality. 


"In the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, by whose permission they are published here. 
C e clear and green 
"No. 237, reproduced). It is 
on buff paper, 8% by 10% inches. The technique is 
cil, red crayon and pastel. The second is inscri Me 
and also stamped: Degas. It is on the same Pr, 
9% by 8% inches. Both were purchased by the ae 


Fund and published in the Met luseum 
Bulletin, tiv (1919) p. 115 Lemoisne. 4 
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The two figures are subtly massed and con- 
trasted. The artist loved to use two, rather 
than three figures in composition. An inter- 
play of broad curves, a sharp accent of color, 
a rhythmic point and counterpoint were among 
his amazing gifts and as he progressed, his art 
took on newer freedoms and audacities of 
color. So arbitrary does Degas become that 
the face of Madame Loubens is rendered as a 
passage of dull greens. More and more he 
translated light—and here he was the true 
impressionist—into waves of color. 

There results a pattern of hues both unreal 
and fantastic. This was the side of Degas to 
influence the “created” color of Gauguin 
which the present portrait in some ways fore- 
tells. This was the modernity of Degas which 
links him with our own day where color is 
used for its emotional, rather than for its 
imitative, qualities. 

Beyond that Degas here established a unique 
mood. Madame Lisle and Madame Loubens 
were undoubtedly friends from his own circle. 
Little is known of them, but we imagine them 
to be of the high bourgeoisie to which Degas 
belonged. What he made of them is something 
quite different. Dressed in their period finery 
and set in their inflexible, but still transient 
attitudes, they take on peculiar Oriental over- 
tones and a certain mystery. At times Degas 
approximates the fantastic touch of Proust 
who haunted similar drawing-rooms to create 
characters quite unlike the people he met there. 

Why was the portrait left unfinished? We 
do not know. Perhaps, Degas, the most tem- 
peramental and fastidious of artists, suddenly 
lost interest. Perhaps his unflagging sense of 
perfection brought him this far—and no far- 
ther. At any rate the portrait was turned to 
the wall to wait resurrection after his death. 
And when the contents of his studio came to 
light in 1917, the artist’s prophecy was ful- 
filled. ““They will see how hard I have worked,” 
he once remarked, pointing to piles of his 
drawings, sculpture and uncompleted oils. 


DANIEL CATTON RICH 
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Casket. Swiss, 13th century. Wood, painted. (H. 13" W. 14'%" D. 8%") 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Chester D. Tripp 


THREE CASKETS FROM THE CHESTER D. TRIPP COLLECTION 


In early periods when house furnishings were 
scarce, the chest or its diminutive, the box or 
casket, ranked among the most important 
items of household furniture, because they 
were needed to store or transport the owner’s 
few possessions. Among the variety of such 
receptacles owned by wealthy people were 
smal] boxes to keep precious items such as 
jewels, documents, or articles for personal use. 
The number of these which have withstood 
the ravages of time has shrunk considerably 
and is small indeed as we approach the Roman- 


esque period. 


Among the boxes made for household use 
owned by the Art Institute up to now are a 
small Venetian “pastiglia” box (decorated 
with reliefs made of rice paste) of the 15th 
century and two leather boxes of the Baroque 
period. While all these boxes appear as ex- 
cellent examples, there were no representative 
boxes of the earlier periods. As it would have 
been difficult indeed to fill this gap, it is most 
fortunate that the Art Institute has now re- 
ceived a generous gift and two loans from the 
collection of Mr. Chester-D. Tripp which pro- 
vides the museum with some outstanding re- 
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ceptacles. The fact that each box is made of 
a different material lends additional interest 
to the group. 

A wooden casket is the oldest of the three, 
and, being of painted wood, an Alpine coun- 
try was probably its place of origin, most 
likely Switzerland. While it presumably dates 
from the thirteenth century, the type may be 
even older. Carved grotesque scrolls inter- 
laced with fantastic animals make up the bold 
pattern of the decoration which is well 
adapted to the carving of wood. The decorative 
effect is enhanced by the simple means of 
backing the wooden lacework with a sheet of 
metal which now, however, is dulled and 


hardly visible. This decorative use of metal, 
which may also have given added strength to 
the box, has not been noticed on other boxes, 
though this may be an oversight. 

The second casket which also dates from 
the thirteenth century, commands immediate 
attention because of its rich appearance. 
Showing no figurative symbols indicating ec- 
clesiastical use, this receptacle seems to repre- 
sent the ideal “jewel box” one might imagine 
would contain the treasures of a fairy queen. 
The entire surface of the box is overlaid with 
a finely wrought net of gilt wire strung into a 
filigree pattern, supported by four stylized 
lions and enhanced by a setting of semi-pre- 


Casket. Rhenish, 1200-1250. Bronze, gilt, set with semi-precious stones. (H. 74%" W. 1434" D. 9") 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Chester D. Tripp 
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Rhenish Casket, 


Detail 


cious stones. This outstanding piece of crafts- 
manship is one of jewelry rather than of gold- 
smithing. The absence of naturalistic details 
in the ornamentation points to the first half 
of the thirteenth century as the period in 
which the box was made, possibly in the 
Rhineland. 

There is a gap of nearly two hundred fifty 
years between this jewel box and the third 
one, yet their purpose is the same, that is to 
serve as a container for precious objects. At 
first glance this casket, which most likely 
originated in Venice somewhat prior to 1500, 
does not seem of outstanding value. Actually 
the fineness of its workmanship makes it a 
piece of singular importance. The box is cov- 
ered with red velvet against which ornamental 
stripes of wrought silver are set most effec- 
tively. These ornamental borders are _pat- 
terned by two sets of quatrefoils alternating 
with designs carried out in enamel or by 


> 


granulation. The enamels are done in a special 
technique called “émail de plique,” indicating 
that the enamel is held in place like a window- 
pane and does not rest on any metal ground. 
The design is mostly of heraldic character. 
The other technique not often used is granu- 
lation. Small drops or pearls of silver are ar- 
ranged in patterns which fill the set of quatre- 
foils and the bands which connect them. 

The persons who once owned these boxes, 
the place of their origin, or indeed, the time 
in which they were made varies greatly. But 
common to all is the purpose which gave them 
their basically identical shape derived from 
that of the much larger chest. While the tops 
of the latter are usually left flat so that the 
chest may serve a double duty as a bench, 
there was more freedom with the lids of small 
boxes which could be domed in different ways 
for decorative purposes. Except for the Vene- 
tian box which possibly now lacks its original 
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legs, our boxes are composed of a substruc- 
ture, body, and lid like a chest or we might 
as well say a house, the strongest expression 
of enclosed space. But as far as construction 
is concerned, the treatment varies according 
to the material used. In the wooden box, true 
to sound building, cornerpost and foot are 
made of one piece, whereas the metal worker 
who wrought the Rhenish box took advantage 
of his material by using the lion motif to 
shape the foot which in this case he attached 


to the box. In both boxes the ornamental fea- 
tures are enclosed in framework which gives 
a definite sense of their construction. The 
textile material used to cover the Venetian 
box tends to hide its structure to the effect 
that the decorative motifs become all-impor- 
tant. It appears that beyond their significance 
as individual pieces the Chester D. Tripp gift 
and loan present an unusual opportunity to 
study some of the fundamental elements in 
decorative arts. 


Casket. Venetian, about 1500. Wood covered with red velvet, silver 
—_- decorated with enamel. (H. 9%" W. 12%" D. 7%") 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Chester D. Tripp 
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John A. Foster, Porcelain Bowls 


Two current exhibitions in the Art Institute's 
east wing galleries consist of work designed 
and executed by American craftsmen in vari- 
ous media. One exhibition is local, the work 
of Midwest Designer-Craftsmen from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan. It supple- 
ments the major exhibition, Designer-Crafts- 
men U.S.A. The idea for the national exhibi- 
tion came from the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council and won immediate sup- 
port from museums in all parts of the coun- 
try. Eleven regional museums facilitated the 
work of eight regional juries in making the 
preliminary selection. The exhibition was open 
to all, and some three thousand objects were 
submitted. The regional juries chose about 
eight hundred of these which were sent to 
the final jury for further study. These judges, 
assisted by a panel of technical experts, care- 
fully considered each item on the basis of its 
beauty of design and technical excellence. 
After the a final selection, the jury issued this 
statement: “The end result is a show of 243 
pieces by 203 craftsmen which represents, in the 
opinion of the jury, the highest quality which 


DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN U.S.A. 1953 


can be found in American work at this time.” 

The catalogue accompanying the exhibition 
serves a two-fold purpose. It is both a study 
guide to the exhibition and a permanent record 
of it for future reference. Profusely illustrated, 
it contains an analysis of the designer-crafts- 
man’s status today and introductory articles 
on ceramics, textiles, and other media. 

This exhibition was assembled to bring 
greater knowledge and understanding of the 
accomplishments of American designer-crafts- 
men to the public. At the same time it was 
desirable to acquaint local craftsmen with the 
work of every other region, to point out 
major influences, and to indicate the principal 
exponents of the various media. It is hoped 
that the exhibition will realize these aims in 
the course of its coast to coast showings and 
that it will also be recognized as the first 
national appraisal of our crafts today, dedi- 
cated to the setting of higher standards for 
the future. 

The accompanying illustrations are repro- 
duced through the courtesy of the Designer- 
Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953 catalogue. P. T. M. 
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Henry C. Kluck, Drapery Fabric 
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Lorna Pearson Watson, Pitcher 
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Paul D. Holleman, Bowl 


Elizabeth McFayden 
Ceramic Sculpture 
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GOODMAN THEATRE Members’ Series 


Playing dates | Early Curtain Matinee 
Title Author Opening night | Evenings at Tuesday at Thursday at 
8:30 7:30 2:30 
THE LADY’S NOT FOR Christopher | Fri., Apr. 16 | Apr. 16,17, | Apr. 20, 27 Apr. 29 
BURNING Fry 21, 22, 23, |. 

24, 25, 28, 

29, 30, 

May 1 
HARVEY Mary Chase | Fri.,May 14 | May 14, 15, May 18, 25 May 27 

19, 20, 21, 

22, 23, 26, 

27, 28, 29 


The Lady's Not For Burning introduces the 
significant contemporary English poet-drama- 
tist, Christopher Fry. The play, by all odds 
his best, is a brilliant comedy. It was a tre- 
mendous success in London, in New York, and 
on the continent. This is the first Chicago pro- 
duction of the play. 


Harvey. Under the guise of gentle laugh pro- 
voking comedy of no importance whatever, 
Mrs. Mary Chase is concerned with values 
that have puzzled thinkers through the ages. 
Or is she poking fun at the thinkers? 


NOTES 


Museum Store 


New reproductions of Toulouse-Lautrec’s At 
the Circus, a drawing in pencil and crayon 
color, will be available in April at the Museum 
Store for a modest price. 


Recent Gifts 


Members and other friends of the Art Insti- 
tute have made 920 unrestricted, currently 
expendable gifts totaling $87,384 since the 
fiscal year began July 1, 1953. These gifts will 
substantially reduce the projected operating 
deficit this year and thus enable the Art Insti- 
tute to maintain its high standards in pro- 
grams and services available to Members and 
other visitors to the museum. 


Members who expect to attend the Members’ 
Series performances during the 1954-55 sea- 
son with some degree of regularity are ad- 
vised to make a Permanent Reservation for 
the season. This assures our regular sub- 
scribers their same seat location for the com- 
ing year provided renewals are made before 
June 1, The order blanks will be available in 
the April and May programs. 


Rip Van Winkle continues to delight the 
audiences in the Children’s Theatre. Regular 
performances until the end of May. 


Chicago Exhibitions Calendar 


The Chicago Exhibitions Calendar, now ap- 
pearing regularly as a quarterly publication, 
lists three months advance coverage of im- 
portant art and scientific exhibits taking place 
in Chicago and suburbs. A subscription to the 
Calendar costs $1.00 for two years (8 quarter- 
ly issues). Single copies may be purchased or 
subscriptions entered at the Museum Store. 


Glee Club Concerts 


The final concert of the seventeenth season 
of the Glee Club of the School of the Art 
Institute will be presented on Wednesday, 
June 2 and Sunday, June 6. Both concerts 
will be given in Blackstone Hall at 3:15 P.M. 
The accompanist is Earl Mitchell and Charles 
Fabens Kelley is the conductor. 
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Exhibitions 


Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953 

An exhibition of woodwork, ceramics, metalwork, glass and textiles made by mid-20th century Amer- 
ican craftsmen. These works were selected in a national competition from approximately 3,000 en- 
tries, and represent a cross-section of the best current craft production in both design and execu- 


tion. 
Galleries G 52-54: through April 26 


Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 
A group of contemporary work by designer-craftsmen of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
jury selected under the auspices of the Midwest Society of Designer-Craftsmen, supplementing the 


national exhibition above. 
Galleries G 55-56: through April 26 


School Show—Art in the Making 
Representative pieces of student work will be exhibited. As a feature of the show students will il- 


lustrate by actual demonstration the processes used in the production of their work. 
East Wing Galleries: May 8-May 24 


Memorial Exhibition of Paintings by Frederic Clay Bartlett (1873-1953) 


A group of paintings and water colors by the distinguished Trustee and donor of the Helen Birch 


Bartlett Collection. 
Gallery 41: May 3—May 24 


The Society of Typographic Arts 


27th Annual Exhibition of Design in Chicago Printing. 
. Gallery 11: March 27—May 2 


Masterpieces of Religious Paintings 
An exhibition to honor the World Council of Churches which will assemble in Chicago in August. 
Thirty of the greatest paintings selected from museums and private collections in this country and 


abroad will be shown. 
Galleries 51-53, 25: July 15—August 31 


Society for Contemporary American Art—I4th Annual Exhibition 


3 The exhibition is made up of painting and sculpture selected by members of the Society. 
| East Wing Galleries: June 2—June 20 


Japanese Screens 


Another selection of painted screens from the Institute’s own collection. 
Gallery H9: through May 16 


Contemporary Chinese Paintings by Ma Shou-Hua 


A modern exponent of the literary school of painting. 
Gallery H9: May 20-—July 4 


Americana 
Furniture, textiles, and miscellaneous objects, selected from the gifts, mainly recent, of Mrs. Emily 
Crane Chadbourne and Miss Ellen LaMotte. 

Galleries A 1-5: indefinite 


Miniature Relief Sculptures in Wax 


Portraits and genre, from the Collection of Mrs. Alfred E. Hamill. 
Gallery A 6: indefinite 
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Moroccan Scene by Cecil Beaton 


Cecil Beaton 
Retrospective exhibition of photographs by the noted English theatrical designer, writer, and pho- 
tographer, Cecil Beaton. 

Gallery 6: March 15-May 1 
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Chinese and Japanese Paintings 


A number of outstanding works acquired within the last few years. 
Gallery H9: July 11—October 3 


American and European Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


67 scale models of furnished interiors illustrating the decorative development of the western world 
from the 16th century to the present. The first combined showing of these famous miniatures. 
Gallery M 4: opening May 25, permanent 


Joseph Winterbotham Collection of European Paintings 
Each year, for one month, the Art Institute exhibits the entire Winterbotham Collection of out- 
standing modern European and Mexican paintings as a group. 

East Wing Galleries: June 2—June 20 


Both Sides of American Art 


An explanatory exhibition showing how American art borrows from foreign sources and then in- 
corporates these influences into new and native forms. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: through April 


Robert Doisneau 


Satirical and humorous photographs by the famous French photographer Robert Doisneau. 
' Gallery 6: May 15—July 1 


Sabine Weiss 


Poignant photographs of streets and children in Europe by the Swiss Pm yw Sabine Weiss. 
llery 6: July 15—September 1 


Portrait Prints of Five Centuries 
This exhibition includes en —- by Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, and other Sixteenth Century 
artists, etchings by van Dyck and Rembrandt, mezzotints of the Eighteenth Century, and selected 


prints by Nineteenth Century and contemporary artists. 
Gallery 17: indefinite 


Drawings Old and New 


A selection of the Art Institute’s finest drawings. 
Gallery 12: indefinite 


| 
_ . Visitors enjoying al fresco luncheon in McKinlock Court at the Art Institute last summer. This popular out-of-door Art 
restaurant will open again on June first : 
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A preview of the new gallery for the famous 
Thorne miniature rooms will be a feature of 
the Art Institute May Festival, sponsored by 
the Woman’s Board of the Art Institute, on 
Monday, May 24, from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Admission to the Festival will be by ticket 
at a charge of $1.50 per person. Proceeds from 
the ticket sale will be used by the Woman’s 
Board to support special projects for the Art 
Institute for which funds are not otherwise 
available. Special announcements of the Festi- 
val will be mailed in April to Members of the 
Art Institute in Chicago and vicinity and other 
friends, but the committee in charge of the 
event extends a general invitation to all Mem- 


WOMAN’S BOARD FESTIVAL MAY 24 


bers and others who would like to attend. 

Tickets may be ordered by mail from the 
Woman’s Board or bought in the lobby of the 
Art Institute as long as they last. Mail orders 


_ should include a self-addressed, stamped en- 


velope. Ticket sales will open April 26. 

Other features of the evening include dis- 
plays of textiles related to home decoration, 
table settings inspired by paintings, tableaux 
in the Goodman Theatre, and a special pro- 
gram in Fullerton Hall. Refreshments will be 
served without additional charge. 

Mrs. Tiffany Blake is president of the 
Woman’s Board, and Mrs. Leigh Block is chair- 
man of the May Festival. 


Miniature lacquered pedestal desk and its equipment from a Thorne Room of the eighteenth century in 
comparative scale with a pair of spectacles. A new gallery, in which the American and oe rooms 


created by Mrs. James Ward Thorne will be exhibite 


together for the first time, opens to the public May 25 
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ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS 
From April 1, through September 14, 1954 


All lectures take place in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise indicated 


Monday April 5 April 12 April 19 April 26 
11:00 a.m. Survey of Art Midwest Designers Crafts of Ancient Peru) Contemporary Design fecent A 
Georgia Georgia Craven, Gallery L4A | from Ancient Ching Priental | 
Georgia Craven, Gallery Crat 
11:55 a.m. The Key to Our Treasures Contemporary Crafts—| Introduction to Pre-| Introduction to Chineotroduet 
a slide summation Columbian Art Sculpture ainting | 
George Buehr, Gallery 2 George Buehr, Gallery 2 George Buehr, Gallery? pore Buehr 


2:00 p.m. Art Problems in the Home 


Native Handicrafts 
Around the World 


Furniture for Summer 
Living—The Fair Store 


Weaving for the Hongerely G 
Vera Norman nd Elsew 


Caroline Reiter Dr. Watson and Miss Sinclair p. Watson 
Tuesday April 6 April 13 April 20 bpril 27 
5:45 p.m. Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Clas Piult Ske 
Mr. Osborne 
Friday April 9 April 16 April 23 pril 30 
10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Clas Piult Sket 
Mr. Buehr 
12:15 p.m. Current Exhibition Promenades Designer-Craftsmen, Designer-Craftsmen, Designer-Craftsmen, f™ateur D 
U.S.A. S.A. U.S.A. monstra: 
George Buehr, Addis Osborne, Dr. Watson, East Wingtalge® 
East Wing Galleries East Wing Galleries borge Buehr, | 
2:00 p.m. Art Through Travel or Art Appreciation The Art of Photography| Monsalvat Cavalcade of Poetry{Pdden Bea 
Peter Pollack Dr. Watson Edward Eichenbaum vd F 
la F. Ran 
6:30 p.m. Art Through Travel or Current Exhibition | The Art of Photography| Monsalvat Designer-Craftsmes J 4den Bea 
Promenades Peter Pollack Dr. Watson U.S.A. id 
Dr. Watson, East Wing F. Ran 
8:00 p.m. Art Through Travel or Current Exhibition | Designer-Craftsmen, Designer-Craftsmen, Cavalcade of Poetggeateur Di 
Promenades S.A, U.S.A. Edward Eichenbaum monstrat! 
George Buehr, Addis Osborne, r 
East Wing Galleries East Wing Galleries ee Buehr, B 
Saturday April 10 April 17 April 24 ay | 
1:10 p.m. The Raymond Fund Classes for Children Follow Foot Steps For Forty Days Safe at Sea rasure Ho 
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THE ART INSTITUTE IS OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 


WEEKDAYS FROM 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
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Art Institute Lecturers: 
Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, Addis Osborne, 
Georgia Craven 


Guest Lecturers: 

Edward Eichenbaum, Chicago Architect and Engineer 

Myrtle Clark, President of Conference of Club Presi- 
dents 

Vera Norman, Artist, Craftsman 

Huberta F. Randall, Writer and Lecturer 

Caroline Reiter, Writer and Authority on Slavic handi- 
crafts 

Albert L. Stephens, Photographer and Lecturer 


Art Institute Staff Guest Lecturers: 
Peter Pollack, Public Relations Counsel 


Notes: 

The Monday course, Art Problems in the Home, held 
in Fullerton Hall, concludes in April with four pro- 
grams of special interest to home makers: 

Mrs. Reiter’s Collection of European handicraft re- 
veals the beauty that modern craftsmen everywhere 
put into home surroundings. 

The new summer furniture is beautiful, functional 
and inexpensive. 

Weaving is now a practical home craft and Mrs. Nor- 
man shows her collection and makes a demonstration 
of the processes of weaving. 

Dr. Watson’s outstanding slides of gardens around the 
world conclude the course. 


The great collections of the Fine Arts in the galleries 
are shown to the members in 4 courses a week. On 
Monday mornings at 11 o’clock, Georgia Craven sur- 
veys the collections one room a morning. At 11:55, 
George Buehr unlocks the secrets behind their crea- 
tion with drawings and methods of production. 


Friday noon at 12:15 the current exhibitions are dis- 
cussed by either George Buehr or Dr. Watson. This 
is repeated Friday evenings at 6:30 or 8:00. Every 
other Friday at 2 o’clock in Fullerton Hall, a lecture 
on the history and appreciation of the arts is given. 


On alternating Fridays at 2:00 the subject is Art 
Through Travel. These are largely color motion pic- 
tures, made and presented by Dr. Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son, members of his lecture staff and guest speakers. 


A Special Summer Sketch Class for children will be 
held Tuesday mornings from 10:30 to 12 Noon; Dr. 
Watson, Instructor, Mrs. Virginia Bath, Assistant. No 
registration necessary and materials may be obtained 
at the Hall door for 10c each session. Classes are: 
July 6, 13, 20, 27, August 3 and 10. 


TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND GOODMAN THEATRE 


Chauncey McCormick, President; Percy B. Eckhart, Vice President; Lester Armour, Vice President; 
Everett D. Graff, Vice President; Homer J. Livingston, Treasurer; Cushman B. Bissell, William McCor- 
mick Blair, Mrs. Tiffany Blake, Leigh B. Block, Avery Brundage, Marshall Field, Jr., Frank B. Huba- 
chek, Earle Ludgin, Samuel A. Marx, ‘Andrew MeNall boy william Wood Prince, Edward Byron 
Smith, Harold H. Swift, Merle J. Trees, Arthur M. rge B. by Daniel Catton Rich, 
Director; Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director; Charles hae usiness Manager; Lloyd W. Brown, 


Secretary. 


Charles H. Worcester, Honorary President; Robert Allerton, Honorary Vice President; Walter S. Brews- 
ter, Honorary Vice President, Russell Tyson, Honorary Vice President, Thomas E. Donnelley, Max 


Epstein. 


Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor of the City of Chi James H. Dillard, Comptroller of the City of = 
cago; J James H. Gately, Park District; 


Le Roy Woodlan Treasurer, Chicago Pa 


Daniel Catton Rich, Director 
Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director 
Charles Butler, Business Manager 
Llo d W. Brown, Secretary 
Richard P. Trenbeth, Assistant to the President in the Field of Development 

ene Lutz, Executive Secreta 
Daniel Catton Rich, Curator of Painting 
Frederick A. Sweet, Curator o Sculpture 
Katharine Kuh, Curator of Sndon Painting and Sculpture = Curator of the Gallery of Art Interpretation 

atrick one, Assistant Curator of Painting re 
Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator o of Oriental Art ith 
Maree 0. ray > Assistant Curator of Oriental Art and Keeper of the Clarence Buckingham Collection 

of Japanese Frints 
Helen C. Gunsaulus, Honorary Keeper of the Clarence Buckingham Collection of Japanese Prints 
Meyric R. Rogers, Curator and Curator of Arts 
Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles 
Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Hugh Edwards, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Harold Joachim, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian, the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries 
Virginia Yarbro, Assistant Librarian, Ryerson Library 
Du ley Crafts Watson, Membership Lecturer and Extension Lecturer for the Public Schools 

Buehr, Associate Lecturer 
Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 
Georgia Craven, Acting Head of the Department of Education 
Margaret F. Bush, Museum see and Keeper of the Archives 
J. Francis McCabe, Superintendent of Buildings 
Carl G. Greene, Assistant Superintendent of Buildings 
Peter J. Pollack, Public Relations Counsel 
Eleanor Hektoen, Head of Museum Store 
F. M. Gardner, M er of Membership Department 
Mary Ann Warner, Cafeteria Manager 
Ulrich Middeldorf, ” Honorary Curator of Sculpture 
Suzette Morton Zurcher, Publications 
David Rosen, Technical Adviser 
Clarence Buckingham Mitchell, rate Adviser 
Hubert Ropp, Dean of the e School 
Grace Hammill, Assistant Dean of the School 
Maurice Gnesin, Head of the School of Drama 
Mary es Doyle, Assistant Head of the School of Drama - 
Louise Dale Spoor, Business Manager of The Goodman Theatre and Director of the Children’s Theatre 
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